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Marseille: America’s Heroin Laboratory 



jPoR MOST Americans. Marseille means only heroin, but for ihc 
French ihis bustling Mediterranean pon represents the best and the 
worst of their national traditions. Marseille has been the crossroads of 
France's empire, a stronghold of its labor movement, and the capital of 
its underworld. Through its port have swarmed citizens on their way to 
colonial outposts, notably in North Africa and Indochina, and natives 
permanently or temporarily immigrating to the mother country. Marseille 
has long had a tradition of working class militancy — it wa.s a group of 
citizens from Marseille who marched to Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion singing the song that later became France's national anthem. La 
Mar-willaisf. The city later became a stronghold of the French Com- 
munist party, and was the hard core of the violent general strikes that 
racked France in the late I940.s. And since the turn of the century 
Marseille has been depicted in French novels, pulp magazines, and news- 
papers as a city crowded with gunmen and desperadoes of every descrip- 
tion — a veritable "Chicago" of France. 

'I'radiiionully, these gunmen and desperadoes arc r«»t properly French 
by language or culture — they are Corsican. Unlike the gangsters in most 
oilwr French cities, who are highly individualistic and operate in .small, 
ad luic band.s, Marseille's criminals bcUmg to tightly structured elans, 
alt of which recognize a common hierarchy of power and prc.sligc. Tins 
cohesivenc.ss on the part of the Corsican syndicates has made them an 
ideal counterweight to the city's powerful Communisi labor unions. 
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Almost inevitably, all the foreign powers and cormpi politicians who 
have ruled Marscilk for the last forty years have allied themselves with 
the Corsican syndicates: French Fascists used them to battle Communist 
demonstrators in the 1930s; Ihc Nazi Gestapo used them to spy on the 
Communist underground during World War II; and the CIA paid them 
to break Communisi strikes in 1947 and 1950. The last of these alUanccs 
proved the most significant, since it put the Corsicans in a powerful 
cnouch position to establish Marseille as the postwar heroin capital of 
the Western world and to cement a long-term partnership with Mafia 
drug distributors. 

The Corsicans had always cooperated well with the Sicilians, for there 
arc striking similarities of culture and tradition between the two groups. 
Separated by only three hundred miles of blue Mediterranean water, both 
Sicily and Corsica are arid, mountainous islands lying off the west coast 
of the Italian peninsula. Although Corsica has been a French province 
since the late 1700s, its people have been strongly innucnced by Italian 
Catholic culture. Corsicans and Sicilians share a fierce pride in family 
and village that has given both islands a long history of armed resistance 
to foreign invaders and a heritage of bloody family vendettas. And their 
common poveny has resulted in the emigration of their most ambitious 
sons. Just as Sicily has sent her young men to America and the industrial 
metropolises of northern Italy, so Corsica sent hers to French Indochina 
and the port city of Marseille. After generations of migration, Corsicans 
account forever 10 percent of Marseille's population. 

Despite ail of the strong similarities between Corsican and Sicilian 
society, Marseille's Corsican gangsters do not belong to any monolithic 
"Corsican Mafia." In their pursuit of crime artd profit. Ihc Mafia and the 
Corsican syndicates have adopted diflcrcnt styles, dilTcrcnl icchniqucs. 
The Mafia, both in Sicily and the United States, is organized and oper- 
ated like a plundering army. While "the Grand Council" or "the Com- 
mission" maps strategy on the national level, each regional "family" has 
a strict hierarchy with a "boss.” “underboss," "lieutenants," and "sol- 
diers." Rivals arc eliminated through brute force, "territory" is assigned 
to each b«ws. and legions of mafiosi use every conceivable racket — pros- 
titution. gambling. narcniic.s, protection — to milk the population dry. 
Over the last century the Mafia had devoted most of its energies lu oc- 
cupying and exploiting western Sicily and urban Amcr'ica. 

In contrast, Corsican racketeers have formed smaller, more sophis- 
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licaied criminal syndicates. The Corsican underworld lacks the Malta's 
formal orgunizaiion, altltough it dues have a strong, sense of corporate 
identity and almost invariably imposes a death sentence on those wbtt 
divulge information to outsiders. A man who is accepted as an ordinary 
gangster by tlic Corsicans “is in the milieu," while a respected syndicate 
btiss is known as un irai Monsiair. The biggest of them all arc known as 
luurri. or “peacemakers,” since they can impose discipline on the mem* 
hers of all syndicates and mediate vendettas. While uuifiusi usually lack 
refined criminal skills, the Corsicans arc specialists in heroin manufactur* 
inp. sophisticated international smugglinp. an thefts, and counterfeiting. 
Rather than restricting ihontsclvos to Marseille or Corsica. Corsican 
gangsters have migrated to Indochina. North Africa, the Middle East. 
Latin America, Canada, and the Suutlt Pacific. In spite of the enormous 
distances that separate them. Corsican racketeers keep in touch, co- 
*>pcraiing smoothly and clliciemly in complex iniercominental smugglinc 
operatior\^, which have stymied the cfTt»ns of taw enforcement auihoriiic.s 
for a quarter century.' 

Otopcraiion between Corsican smugglers and Mafia drug distributors 
Inside the United States has been the major reason why the .Mafia has 
been ab*e to circumvent every effort U.S. officials have made at reducing 
the flow t»f heroin into the United States since the end of World War II. 
When Italy responded to U.S, pressure by reducing its legal pharmaceu* 
tictil heroin production in l<J.50-|‘).si. t|,o Ousicans opened clandestine 
laboratories in Marseille. When U S. customs tightened up baegaee 
checks along the eastern walsoard. the Corsicans <»riginaied new routes 
through Latin America. NN'lien Tuikey K-gan to plui.se out opium pro- 
rliiction in I'MX. Corsican syndicates in Ind.K-hina devclo|vd new sup- 
plies Aif morphine and liemin. 

Marseille is the huh »>f the <\)fsieaiis' international network. During 
the First liid.*cliina War ( 1 946- iy.*i4). C orsican syndical.-s made a 
fortune in illegiil currency manipulations hy smuggling gohl hnllitm and 
pa|vr eurreney Irelween Saigon and MarselHc. In the i*>.‘‘t)s r«>r\>ean 
gangsters supplied a Umming black market in *Tax-frec” cigarettes hy 
simigghng American bramls into Marsi-ille fitmi Ni.rtl» Afrieu. (’orsicaii 
heroin lalmratories are hrcaled in Marseille-.s ih.wnlown tenements or in 
luxiinons villas .scaliereil through the surmuiuliiig coimirY.sule. M«>sl of 
the lal).>ralofie.s* niorphine base .supplies are smuggled irilo the |>..ri of 
Marseille from 'I urkey or Indochina. Miirseillc is il»e key lo the Corsican 



underworld’s success, and the growth of its international smuggling 
operations has been linked to its political fortunes in Marseille. For, 
from the lime of their emergence in the J920s right down to the present 
day, Marseille's Corsican syndicates have been molded by the dynamics 
of French politics. 

Genesis 

The first link between the Corsiians and the political world came about 
with the emergence in tlic ly20^ of Marseille's first •■modern” gangsters. 
Francois Spiriio and Paul Bonnaventure Carbone (the jolly heroes of 
1970-s popular French fimt. Bmjo/mo). Until their rise to prominence, 
the milieu was populated hy a number of colorful pimps and gunmen 
whose ideal was u steady income that ensured them a life of leisure. The 
most stable form of investment was usually two or three prusiiiutes. and 
none of the gangsters of this premodern age ever demonstrated any 
higher aspirutions.- 

Carbone and Spiriio cluingcd ull ihai. They were the closes! of friends. 
aruJ their twenty-year partnership permanemly transfiirmed the character 
of the Marseille milieu. 

1 his cnlerptisinf Icam's fiisl major vanlurc was Die cslaWishmcm of 
a iTcnch-slaltod broDicI in Cairo in Die lain 1920s. They repealed and 
expanded Dieir success upiin Dicir renirn lo Marseille, where Ihey pro- 
ceeded looijraiiixe prosDiulioa on a scale preiiously uaknowa. Bin more 
MiiiiilicanDy. iliey recojjniaed Dir imporlanee iil pjiiieal power in prii- 
Iccling large-scale criminal vcmuies aad ils pnicnlial for proviDiiig a 
source of income through munieijial graft. 

In 1911 Carbone and Spiriio reached an ■■andersianding" wiib Simon 
^Iblaiil. Marseille's Fascisl ilepaly major, who pmeeeded lo apixiiiil 
( arlHine s broDier direcior of Die iiiiinieipal snidiiiiii and 0 |vn iiuinieipal 
eiliplnyineiil In assiwiales of Die iwo iiiiilerworlD leaders.-' In reliirn for 
llie-se lavois, Carlnwe and Spiiilo oij;.-iiiir.ed an elile corps of panyslers 
dial .s|Haiiiea<h-.l violenl f-'asii.sl Mreel deiiioiisiraDiiils dariili; Die de-pie.s- 
sion yeais of Dio IVllh. All across l-.nroix; faseisiil was faiiiiiig slreneDi: 
Mussohni ruled Inily, lliDer was eoiiliny ni power in (leniiany. and 
enietpiiiy I reiieli l-a-wisi _e,oa|.s were tryiny lo nipple die republic 

Ibtoupb mass vudence. Sneialisi den,on.slraUirs re- 

pealedly rushed lo Die defense of Die republic, pindiieiii|. a .series of 
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bloody confroniaiions throughout France.* In Marseille Carbone and 
Spiriio were the vanguard of the ri^l wing. In February )934, for 
example, several days after an inflammatory speech by a Fascist army 
general, massive street demonstrations erupted on the Canebierc. Mar* 
scillc's main boulevard. The thousands of leftist dock workers and union 
members who took to the streets dominated this political confrontation 
until Carbone and Spiriio's political shock force fired on the crowd with 
pistols. The national police intervened, the workers were driven from 
the streets, and the wounded were caned off to the hospital.^ 

After four years of battling Sabiani's underworld allies in the streets, 
the left settled its political differences long enough to mount a unihed 
electoral effort that defeated Sabiani and placed a Socialist mayor in 
office.” Although the leftist electoral victory temporarily eclipsed the 
Fascist'Corsican alliance, the rise of fascism had politicized the Mar* 
scillc underworld and marked its emergence as a major force in city 
politics. ^ 

To those schooled in the Anglo-American political tradition, it might 
seem strange that the underworld should play such a critical role in 
Marseille politics. However, in France the street demonstration has al- 
ways been as important as the ballot box in inlluencing the course of 
politics. From the downfall of King Louis Philippe in 1848, to the Drey- 
fus scandal of the 1890s. right down to iltc May revolution of 1968. the 
ability to mass muscle on the boulevards has been a necessary political 
asset. 

Although they had lost control of the municipal government. Carbone 
and Spiriio’s economic strength hardly declined. The emergence of organ- 
ized narcotics trafficking in the United States provided CarborK with the 
op|ioriunity to open a heroin laboratory in the early 19.30s, while the 
Outbreak of the Spanish civil war enabled him to engage in iIk arms 
traffic.* 

Carbone and Spiriio found their political influence rc.slored, however, 
in 1940. when German irtHtps occupied Marseille after France's prccip- 
iious military collapse. Faced wiili one of the more active resistance 
movements in France, lite Nazi Geslapt> unit assigned to Marseille be- 
came desperate for informants and turned to the most prestigious hgurcs 
in the underworld, who were only lou willing to collab^irale. 

On July 14. 1942, liie Resistance sitowed its strength for the first 
time by machine-gunning the headquarters of a privOcrman puliiical 
organization in downiow'ii Marseille (the PPF. whose regional director 
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was the Fascist ex-Mayor Simon Sabiani). The following afternoon 
Carbone and Spiriio handed the Gestapo a complete list of all those in- 
volved. For these and other invaluable services, they were lavishly 
rewarded. This prosperity was short lived, however, for in 1943 Carbone 
was killed en route to Marseille when his train was blown up by the 
Resistance.” and following the Normandy landing in 1944 Spirito fled to 
Spain with Sabiani. 

In 1947 Spirito came to the United States where he enjoyed an active 
role in the New York-Marseiilc heroin traffic. However, he was arrested 
in New YoiL three years later on a heroin smuggling charge and sen- 
tenced to two years in Atlanta Federal Prison." Upon his release he 
returned to France, where he was arrested and tried for wartime col- 
laboration with the Nazis; however, after only eight months in prison he 
retired to manage a restaurant on the French Riviera. While he remained 
active in the heroin business, Spirito no longer wielded much power in 
Marseille. Occasionally, warring gangs in Marseille would ask him to use 
his prestige to mediate their bloody vendettas. But mostly he played 
bocte on the sand and enjoyed his position as a respectable citizen of 
Toulon until hts death in 1967.'" 

From Underworld to Underground 

But a signihcani enough element of the Corsican underworld sided 
secretly with the Resistance to ensure the consolidation of some son of 
power base for the niHieu at the end of World Var II. Their pairioiic 
activities set the scene for the emergence of a new generation of criminal 
leaders*— the Cuerini brothers. 

For while Carbone and Spirito were happy enough to help themselves 
by helping the Germans, most Corsicans, both in Marseille and on the 
island itself, were bitterly opposed to the German occupation. It was 
increasingly apparent that the island would be annexed by Ibc TTiird 
Reich’s ally, Italy — someiliing totally abhorrent to mo.si Corsicans, who 
felt that their unique luiiguagc would become just anoilicr Italian dialect 
and their sense of cultural identity would be in jeopardy as well. 

In 1940 a group of Corsican Resistance fighters issued a siaicmcni 
concerning the possibility of Italian annexation. 

Corsica will never accept being handed over to Italy. Since 1789, she 
has embfiiced France. She has given France Napoleon. In the course of 
the Great War, 40.000 Corsicans died on the field of huiile in north- 
eastern France. . . . 
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An halian Corsica? What a monstrosity! Jf this crime were ever com* 
mitteU, history would have to reserve some bloody pages for the fight to 
the death a small people of 300.000 would wage against a powerM nation 
of 45 million inhabitants.” 

In Corsica itself, this strong anti-Italian chauvinism mobilized the most 
effective resistance movement in all of France, and the island's mass up- 
rising in 1943 is unparalleled in the annals of the Resistance. 

The Resistance in France itself was hopelessly divided between the 
Communists and non-Communisls. Although wartime American prop- 
aganda films and postwar French cinema have projected an image of 
France as a nation in chains with every other citizen a nightiitnc warrior, 
most Frenchmen collaborated with the Germans willingly enough, and 
vi.'cre indifferent, if not oulright hostile, toward the Resistance. 

In contrast, the Communist parly, with its strong ami*Fascisi ideology 
and disciplined cell structure, began resistance activities almost immedi- 
ately. and remained the only effective armed organization in France until 
the 1944 Allied landings in Normandy. But despite their alliance with 
the Soviet Union, America and Britain refused to work directly with 
French Communist guerrillas, and throughout most of the war never 
knowingly parachuted them arms or supplies.*-’ As a result of this policy, 
the French Resistance remained deeply faciionalizcd for most of the 
war and never amounted to anything more than a minor nuisance fi*r 
the German occupation army. 

The situation in Marseille was typical. Generally, the movement was 
divided between the Ctintmunist party’s FTP (Franc-Tircurs ct Parti- 
sans). with 1.70(1 to 2.000 men. and a non-Communisi coalition group, 
the MUR (Miiuvemcnts Unis dc Resisiana*). with fewer than K(K) men. 
Among ilic MUR’s most important cumponcnis was Marseille’s Sttcialisi 
party (whose leader was Gaston Delferrc, also head of an Allied intelli- 
gence netwtnk).’* Boilt the MUR and FTP rccogrti/cd the need ft»r 
unity. Bui the persistence of rather unlieroic scjuabbliogs. mainly over 
MUK’s adherence to the Allied Command's ptdicy of denying arms to 
the C'ominunisi FTP. prevented any meaningful c«M>jK*ralion.'" I he 
Coiiimuiiisis and noii-i'ommunisis finally managed u» form a unified 
resi.staiiee army (Forces I rancaisv's de rimcrieur) in February l*>44. 
hui for most of the war they had remained at iKids."’ 

As a resuli iif their anii-Ctnumunis( activities in Marseille's laditics 
K-fore the war. few of ilie resistance-minded Corsicans weie accepted 
into the Communist undcrgrouml. Il*>wever. several of Marsi-ille's f or- 
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sican svndicaics became the backbone of the non-Communisi under- 
ground. which was gravely lacking in the necessary experience to carry 
out effective resistance work. For instance, within a month after its 
formation in March 1943. MUR was virtually decimated when one of 
its officers was captured by ilte Gestapo and informed on many of its 
members.'* Bui with their law of silence and their experience in secret 
criminal operations, the Corsicans easily adapted to the world of espion- 
age and urban guerrilla warfare. 

The most famous of these gangsier Resistance heroes were the Gucrint 
brothers. Antoine (iucrini. a former triggerman for Carbone and Spiriio, 
worked as an agent for Anglo-American imeliigencc. When English 
intelligence officers were parachuted imo the Marseille area to make 
contact with MUR. they were hidden in the cellars of nighiclubs belong- 
ing to Antoine. Antoine was also responsible for smuggling arms into 
the eii) for iltc MUR after the) had been paiachuicd from British air- 
craft. During the iwcive-day battle for the liberation of Marseille in 
August 1944, Antoine's younger brother, Barihdiemy, rendered invalu- 
able services to Gaston Defferre's Si»cialisi militia (hy supplying intel- 
ligence. arms, and men) and wu.s later awarded the Legion of Honor for 
Imn wartime exploits.'*' 

Poliiicai Hcdfcllow's: The Socialist Pany, ihe Guerinis, 
and the CIA * 

.Alilunigh the Cor.sicun underworld's wartime alliances were to have im- 
poriam consc(.|ucnces for the postwar Itcnhn traffic and laid the founda- 
tion for Marsei)k‘*.s future criminal dynasty, the end of the German 
<H-ciipaiion gencraiiv meam hard times for the Mar>^-ille milieu. For over 
twenty years Carbone and Spiriio hail dominated tlic underworld, 
pioneering new forms of criminal aciiviiy. providing leadership ami 
discipliiK'. and nmsi iniporiamly. poliiicul allitmces. Now they were gone, 
and none of Ifie surviving .symlkate Krsst's liad Jis yet aetjuired Ihe power 
<» privilege to lakcon their mantle. 

To add to its problems, die iii>fi«-ri's traditional enemies. Ihe C'om- 
muiiisi ami SiH'ialisi parties, remained firmly allied until mid 1946. ilms 
denying a comservative-underworid alliance any chance of aci|uiring 
pitlitical power. In the first municipal elections of April 194.5. a left- 
wing coalition swept Socialist party leader Gaston Delferrc into the 
mayor's office. Splitting with the SrK'ialisis in 1946. the Cixninunisi party 
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mounted a successful independent effort' and'elecied iis candidate mayor 
in November.’* 

Moreover, a new police unit, the CRS (Compagnies Ripubiicaines de 
S^curili) had become the bane of the Marscitle underworld. Formed 
during the liberation struggles of August 1944, when most of the mu- 
nicipal police force (who had been notorious collaborators) dis- 
appeared,-'* the CRS was assigned the task of restoring public order, 
tracking down collaborators, restricting smuggling, and curbing black 
market activities. A high percentage of its officers was recruited from the 
Communist Resistance movement, and they performed their duties 
much too effectively for the comfort of the mUifu.'* 

But the beginning of the niilku'i rise to power was not long in coming. 
In the fall of 1947 a month of bloody street fighting, electoral reverses, 
and the clandestine intervention of the CIA toppled the Communist parly 
from power and brought about a permanent realignment of prdiiical 
power in f^arscillc. When the strikes and rioting finalfy came to an end. 
the Socialists had severed their contacts with the Communists, a So- 
cialist-underworld alliance was in control of MursciUc politics, and the 
Guerini brothers had emerged as the unchallenged "peacemakers'’ of the 
MarscUic ttiilieu. For the next twenty years (heir word would bo law in 
the Marseille underworld. 

1'he confrontation began innocently enough with the municipal elec- 
tions of October 19 and 26, 1947. On the national level, Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle's new anti-Communist party (Russcmblcmcm du Pcuplc 
Fran^ais, KPF) scored substantial electoral successes throughout 
Fratwe. In Marseille, the revitalized Conservatives woti enough scats on 
(he municipal council to unseal the CuminuniM mayor and elect a Con- 
servative. Michel Carlini. One of Mayor Carlini's Isrst official acts was to 
raise the municipal tram fares: a seemingly uncontroversial move entirely 
justified by growing fiscal dcficils. However, this edict had unforeseen 
con.sei|uenec.s. 

More than (wo years after the end of the war, Marseille was still dig- 
ging itself out from the nibble left by the Allied bombing. UiK'inploymeiU 
was higlt. wages were low; the black market was king, and n severe 
shoriuge of the most basic commodities lent an air of desperation to 
morning .shopjicr.s.-- The tramways were the city's lifeline, and ilie in- 
creased fare pinched pockclbixiks and piovoked bitter outrage. Tlie 
C^mtmunisl-Socialisi labor couliiion (Confederation Gen^rale du Travail. 
CGT) responded with a militant boycott of the tramways. Any moior- 



man daring to take a tram into the streets was met with barricades and a 
shower of rocks from the angry populace.** 

Marseille's working class was not alone in Us misery. Across the length 
and breadth of France, blue-collar workers were suffering through the 
hard times of a painful postwar economic recovery. Workers were put- 
ting in long hours, boosting production and being paid little for their 
efforts. Prodded by their American advisers, successive French cabinets 
held down wages in order to speed economic recovery. By 1947 indus- 
trial production was practically restored to its prewar level, but the 
average Parisian skilled worker was earning only 65 percent of what he 
had made during the depths of the depression.^* He was literally 
hungry as well: food prices had skyrocketed, and the average worker 
was eating 18 percent less than he had in 1938. And even though their 
wages could barely cover their food expenditures, workers were forced to 
shoulder the bulk of the national tax burden. The tax system was so in- 
equitable that the prestigious Parisian daily Le Monde labeled it "more 
iniquitous than that which provoked the French Revolution.”** 

In Marseille, throughout early November, ugly incidents healed 
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political lensioQS in the wake of the tramways boycott, culminating in 
the escalating violence of November 12. That fateful day began with a 
demonstration of angry workers in the morning, saw a beating of Com- 
munist councilors at the city council meeting in the afternoon, and ended 
with a murder in the early evening.-** Early that morning, several thou- 
sand workers had gathered in front of the courthouse to demand the 
release of four young sheet metal workers who had been arrested for 
attacking a tram. As the police led two of them toward the hall for their 
trial, the crowd rushed the ofTiccrs and the men escaped. Emboldened by 
their initial success, the crowd continued to try to break through police 
cordons for several hours, demanding that the charges against the work- 
men be dropped. Responding to the determined mood of the crowd, titc 
court Vk-as hastily convened, and at about four in the afternoon the 
charges were reduced to the equivalent of a misdemeanor, llic demon- 
strators wcic just preparing to disband when an unknown worker arrived 
to announce, "Everybody to City Hall. They arc beating our comrades.**-’^ 

'rite assault had occurred in the course of a regular meeting of 
the municipal council, when Communist councilors raised the issue of the 
tramway fares. The discussions became overly heated, and some of the 
mayor's wcll-musclcd supporters (members of the Guertni gang) rushed 
forward and udmini.siercd a severe heating to the Communist coun- 
cilors.-’* Word of the beatings spread quickly through Marseille, and 
within an hour forty thousand demonstrators had gathered in from of 
City Hull.*” The handful of police present were only able to bring the 
situation under control when Cuntmunisi cx-Mayor Jean Crisiofol 
calmed the crowd. Within thirty minutes it had dispersed, and by 6:30 
p.M. all was quiet. 

While most of the denmnslraiors went home, a ermtingem of young 
workers rushed buck aentss the waterfront and charged into the narrow 
streets around the 0|X'ra hou.se. Crowded with nightclubs and brothels, 
the tircu was commonly ideniificd us the headquarters of (he underworld. 
It was generally believed that the black market was con(rollcd from these 
clubs, and they were deemed a just target for working class anger. As the 
crowd roamed through the streets breakirtg window.s. Antoine and Bar- 
thelciny Guerini fired guns into the crowd, wounding several of the 
demoiislraiors. I.ater lliai evening a young sheet melal worker died i>f 
his wounds.*”' 

The next morning banner headlines in the Communisi newspaper, lut 
MursfHUusr, read, r AKt.iNi anij im vitHNUJOtn. rcinstati; .saiuani’s 
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METHODS IN THE MAYOR'S OFFICE OF MARSEILLE. The paper reported 
that an investigation had disclosed it was Guerin! men who had at- 
tacked the municipal councilors.**' This charge was not seriously rebutted 
in the Socialist paper, Le Piovemal, or the Gauliist Meridional. In a 
court hearing on November 16, two police officers testified seeing the 
Gucrinis shooting into the crowd. At the same hearing one of the younger 
Guerini iM-oihers udmiiicd that Antoine and Barihelcmy had been in the 
area at (he tinte of the shooting. But four days later the police mysteri- 
ously retracted their testimony, ami on December 10 alt charges against 
the Gucrinis were droj^d.^- The morning after the shooting, November 
13, the local labor confederation called a general strike, and the city 
came to a siandsiilt. 

The strike was universal throughout France. Marseille workers had 
reached the breaking point at about the same lime us their comrades in 
the rest of Fiance. Spontaneous wildcat strikes crupicd in factories, 
mines, and railway yards throughout the country."'* As militant workers 
took to the streets, demonstrating for fair wages and lower prices, the 
Communisi party leadership was reluctantly forced to take action. On 
November 14, the day ufier Marseille's unions went on strike, the leftist 
lulH>r confederation, CCT, called for a nationwide general strike. 

Contrary to what one might expect, Frcrtch Communist leaders of 
this era were hardly wiid-cyed revolutionaries. For the most part they 
were conservative middle-aged men who had .served their nation well 
during the wartime resistance ami now wanted, above all else, to lake 
pan in (Ih: governance of their country. I'hcir skillful leadership of the 
wartime resistance had earned them the respect of the working class, and 
thanks to their efforts French unionists had accepted low po.siwar wages 
and abstained from .strikes in IV45 and I^J46. However, their repeated 
supiMiri for Draconian govcrmneni austerity measures began to cost 
them votes in union elections, umi in mid 1V46 one U.S. Slate Depart- 
ment analyst reported that Communisi leaders “could no longer hold 
back the disc«>nicni of the rank and nie.''*** Wlten wildcat strikes and 
demonstrations erupted in mid-November 1947, the CommunLst parly 
was hiiced to support litem or forfeit its leadership of the working class. 
At best its support was Itulfheuried. But by late November, 3 million 
witrkers were out on strike and the French economy was almost par- 
aly 2 cd. 

Ignoring their own analysts, U.S. foreign policy planners interpreted 
the 1947 strike us a political ploy on the part of the Communisi parly 
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and “feared” that it was a prelude to a “takeover of the government.” 
The reason for this blindness was simple: by mid 1947 the cold war had 
frozen over and all political events were seen in terms of “the world wide 
ideological clash between Eastern Communism and Western Democ- 
racy.''^‘‘ Apprehensive over Soviet gains in the eastern Mcditcrrancun. 
and the growth of Communist panics in western Europe, the Truman 
administration drew up the muhibillion'dollar European Recovery 
Plan in May (known popularly as the Marshall Plan) and cstablisltcd 
the CIA in September.^*' Determined to save France from an imminent 
Communist coup, the CIA moved in to help break up the strike, choos- 
ing the Socialist pny as its nightstick. 

On the surface it may have seemed a bit out of character for the CIA 
to be backing anything so far left as a Socialist parly. However, there 
were only three major political parties in France — Socialist. Communist, 
and Gaullist — and by a simple process of elimination the CIA wound 
up K'dding ^own with the &)cialisis. While General de Gaulle was far 
too independent for Anterican tastes. Socialist leaders were rapidly 
losing political ground to the Coninutnisis and were only too willing to 
collaborate with the CIA. 

Writinc in the Smiirday Post in 1967, the former director of 

the CIA’s international organizations division. Thomas W. Braden. 
c.KplaincJ (he Agency's strategy of using lefiists to fight ivfiisis: 

It was pcrsunilicil hy Jay l.ovestonc. assixiant lo David l>uhinsl.y in 
the Iniurnution :il l.:ulies' (iarnicnl Workers Union. 

Once Chief of llie <'«)ijinuini!il Party in the Umted Stales. l.«»vcsioi»e had 
an enormous grasp of hireign-inielligenee operations. In 1947 the ('om* 
miinist Ctuili'iU'-futioit Citiu'itilr tin TravoU led a sitike in Paris which 
came very cKise to paralyzing the French economy. A takeover of the 
governineni wais feared. 

Into this crisis stepped l.oveslone and his assistant, Irving Brown. With 
funds from Diihinsky's union, they organi/erl I'on t’ Oiifrii-fV. a rvanCom- 
iminisi iitiiiin. When they ran out of money they appealed to the CIA. 
rinis began Ihe sL'crei miIisUU of five ti:uie iini«M>s wh'ch stvm spre.nl 
to halv. Wiihiuti that sulishlv. postwar hisltnv might have gone very dif* 
leieoll\,=‘* 

Shortly after the general slrike began, the SiK'iaiisi faethm split oil from 
the ('(i f (CoiifeiU'ialion (ietuTale ilu I'ravail ) and ftH'mcd a sep- 
arate union, Ftrree Onvrtere. with C'lA funds. ('lA payments on the «>r- 
der of .$ 1 niillitrn a year gnaraiileed the Stteiitlist party a strong elechmii 
base in the lalvor movemem,''' and gave its letiders ibe j>otiiieal siiengih 
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to lead the attack on striking workers. White Marseille Socialist leader 
Gaston Dcflerrc called for an ami-Comniunist crusade from the floor of 
the National Assembly and in the columns of Le Proven^al,^** Socialist 
Minister of the Interior Jules Moch directed brutal police actions 
agaimsi striking workers.*'* With the advice and cuopreration of the U.S. 
military aitacht5 in Paris. Moch reijuesicd the call-up of 80,000 reservists 
and mobilized 200.(K)0 troops to battle the strikers. Faced with this 
overwhelming force, the CGT culled off the strike on December 9, after 
less than a month on the picket lines.*' 

The bloodiest battleground of the general strike had not been in Paris, 
as Bradcrt indicates, but in Murscitle. Victory in Marseille was essentia) 
for U.S- foreign policy for a number of reasons. As one of the most 
important imcmationul pons in France, Marseille was a vital beachhead 
for Marshall Plan exports to Europe. Continued Communist control of 
its docks would threaten the eflicicncy of the Marshall Plan and any 
fuuiie aid programs. As the second largest city in France, continued 
Communist domination of the Marseille electorate would increase the 
chance that the Communist party might win enough votes to form a 
national govcrnnteni. (The Communist parly already controlled 28 per- 
cent of the vote and was the largest party in France.) 

Ihe growing split between Marseille’s Communist and Socialist panics 
and Defferre’s willingness to serve American interests had already been 
revealed in National Assembly debates over the bloody incidents on 
November 12 in Marseille. Instead of criticizing the Cucrinis for beating 
the municipal councilors and murdering the sheet metal worker, Socialist 
leader Gaston Defl^crre chose lu attack the Communists. 

The American and English flags which were hanging Irom ciiy huh 
were slashed by Comimmist hordes. , . . Wc have priH)f of whut the Com- 
immisis are capuWe: I trust that the governmerrt will take note of the 
coiiscijiicnees. 

The SrK'iahsi Parly tlcfdorcs lhc.sv inciclem.s, but it will not iitlerale 
ihai ihoM.* who try lu pass heiL' as represcnialives will be able to defy the 

Several days later Communist deputy Jean Cristofol rebutted Def- 
ferre's ;iccu.sations, charging iliui the Giierinis' gangsters were in Ihe 
employ of htuh CiaoUist uml Stwialist panics in Marseille, When Def- 
ferre rose lo deny even knowing M, Guerini, another Coninumi.si deputy 
reminded him that a Guerini cou.sin was the editor . of Defferre’s news- 
paper, Lf /Vm-eriyof. Then Cristofol took over to reveal .some ilislurbing 
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signs of the Marseille milieu's revival: underv^orld collaborators were 
being paroled from prison and governmem officials were allowing milieu 
nightclubs to reopen, among them the Guerinis’ Harakeei Club. (The 
clubs had been closed in June 1947 by order of Crisiofol himself, then 
town mayor. 

The Socialists’ first step in breaking Marseille's strike was purging 
suspected Communist supporters from the CRS police units. Once this 
was accomplished these units could easily be ordered to use violent 
tactics against the striking workers. Thus, although official reports had 
nothing but praise for the cool professionalism of these officers, Social- 
ist Mayor Gaston E>cffcrrc unjustly accused them of having sided with 
the demonstrators during the rioting of November 12.** After Socialist 
cadres drew up a list of suspected CRS Communists. Mayor Dcfferrc 
passed it along to Socialist Minister Jules Moch, who ordered (he black- 
listed officers fircd.*'‘ (This action by the Socialists was certainly ap- 
preciated by the hard-pressed Corsican syndicates as well. In sharp 
contrast to the regular |ioiicc, CRS units had been cracking down on the 
milieu'i smuggling and black market activities.)** Once these Com- 
munist officers had been purged, CRS units started attacking picket lines 
with unrestrained violence.*" 

But it would take more than ordinary police repression to break the 
determination of Marseille’s eighty thousand striking workers. If the U.S. 
was to have its victory in Marseille it would have to fight for it. And the 
CIA proceeded to do just that. 

Through their contacts with the Socialist party, the C'lA had sent 
agents and a p.sydmlogical wtirfarc team to Marseille, where they dealt 
directly with Corsican syndicate leaders through the Gucrini brothers. 
The ClA’.s opi.'riiiivcs supplied arms jmil money to Corsican gangs for 
a.ssautls on Communist picket lines and harassment of the iniporiant 
union officials. During the month-long strike the CIA's gangsters and the 
purged C'RS police units murdered a number of striking workers and 
mauled the picket lines. Finally, the CIA psychological warfare team 
prepared pamphlets, radio broadcasts, and po.sters aimed at discouraging 
workers from continuing the sliikc.*'-* .S*>nie of il»c psy-war team’s 
maneuvers were inspired: at one |st)inl the American gr)vcri»mem llircai- 
cned to .siiip sixiy-hvc ilumsaiui sucks of Hour incani for the hungry city 
hack to the United States unless the dockers iinloudi'd them immeJi- 
alely.'"' The pressure of violence and hunger was too great, and on 
i)eccmlK*r 9 Marseille's workers abandoned the strike, along with their 
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fellow workers in the rest of France. There were some ironic finishing 
touches. On Christmas Eve of 1947, eighty-seven boxcars arrived at the 
Marseille train stuiion carrying flour, milk, sugar, and fruit as “gifts 
from the American people*’ amidst the cheers of hundreds of schoolchil- 
dren waving tiny American flags.*’ 

The Guerinis gained enough power and status from their role in smash- 
ing the 194? strike to emerge as the new leaders of the Corsican under- 
world. But w'hile the CIA was insirumcmal in restoring the Corsican 
underworld's poliiicai power, it was not until the 1950 dock strike ihut 
the Guerinis gained enough power to take control of ihe Marseille 
waterfront. This combination of poliiicai inffuence and control of the 
d»‘Cks created ihe perfect environmental conditions for the growth of 
Marseille's heroin laboratories — fortuitously at exactly the same time 
that Mafia boss l.ticky l.uciano was seeking an alternate source of heroin 
supply. 

The -same austere economic conditions that bad sparked the 1947 
strike also produced the 1950 sliuidown. Conditions for the workers liad 
not improved in the intervening three years and, if anything, had grown 
worse. Marseille, with its tradition of working class militancy, had even 
more reason for striking, Marseille was France's “Gateway lo the 
Orieiu.*' through which material (particularly American munitions and 
supplie.s) was iraiis|V>ried to the French nx)vditionary Corps fighting in 
ImlvKrhina. llic Indochina War was ahoiii as unpopular with the French 
people ilicn as tJte Vietnam War is with so many of the American pei>* 
pie today. And Ho Chi Minh had helped to found the French Com- 
munist party and was a popular hero in France among the leftist working 
class memivrs. c.spccially in Marseille with its many resident indu- 
chinesv*.—' in Jurniary. Marseille dock workers begun u selective boycott 
of those freighters carrying supplies to the war /.one. And on February 
3 the CGT ctvnvened a meeting ol Marseille dock wttrkers at which u 
declaration was issued demurttiing “the return of the F.xp^'diiioitary C'orps 
from liakKiiinu k* put an cml to the war in Vietnam.” and uruing “all 
iinisms kt launcli the most clfeciive uclioiis possible against Ihe war in 
Vicinant. The movement i»f strms shipments to liuhK'hina was “para- 
lyzed. Although the Atlantic [torts joined in the cmhargt) in early 
Fehniary. they were mrl a.s effective or as im|>ortanl as Ihe Marseille 
Sliikc.”* By mid February', the shutdown Itad spread to tlie metal indti.s- 
tries.** the mines, ami the railways. But most of llie .strikes were half- 
Itcarlcd. On February 18 the Paris newspaper Cowbiii reported that 
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Marseille was once again the hard core; 70 percent of Marseille’s 
workers supported the strike compared to only 2 percent in Bordcaui. 
20 percent in Toulouse, and 20 percent in Nlce.*^* 

Once more Marseille’s working class militancy called for special 
methods, and the CIA's Thomas Braden later recalled how he dealt 
with the problem. 

On the desk in front of me at 1 write these lines is a creiiscd ;md folded 
yellow paper. It bears the following inscription in pencil: 

“Received from Warren G. Haskins, $15,000 (signed) Norris A. 
Grumbo.’* 

I went in search of this paper on the day the newspapers disclosed the 
“scandal" of the Central Intelligence Agency's connections with American 
students and labor leaders. It was a wistful search, and when it ended, I 
found myself feeling sad. 

For 1 was Warren G. Haskins. Norris A. Gramlio was Irving Brown, of 
(he American Federation of l-abor. The S 15.000 was Irom the vaults ol 
the CIA, and Iht^ yellow papet is the last ntcmenio 1 possess of a vast 
and secret operation. . . . 

It was my idea to give $15,000 to Irving Brown. He needed it to p;iy 
off bis sirong-arm squads in ihe Mcdiitrraneaii /tons, so that American 
supplies could be unloaded against the opposition of Communist dock 
workers.®^ 

With (he CIA's financial backing. Brown used his contacts with the 
underworld and a "rugged, fiery Corsican" named Ficrrc Ferri-Ptsani to 
recruit an elite criminal terror squad to work the docks. Surrounded 
by Ills gangster hirelings, Ferri-Pisani stornted into local Communist 
headquarters and threatened to make* (he party’s leadership “pay per- 
sonally" for (he continuing boycott. And, as Time magazine noted with 
great saiisfaciion, "The first Coniniuni.si who (rivd to fire Ferri-Pisani's 
men was chucked into die harbor."^'" 

In addition, the Ctuerini.s' gangsters were assigned die |uh of pummcling 
Communist picket lines to allow irtHtps and .scabs onto the dtKks. where 
iliey coiilil begin loading nuniiiiuos and supplies. Uy March 13 govern* 
menl oflieiuls were able lo announce dial, despite a cominuing biryeoll 
hy Communist woikcrs. *J(K) doeker.s and Mippieinentary lri>t>|>s had 
rs’slored nttrnial operations on (he Marseille waterfront.'''' Alilurugh 
sporadic boycoils eoniinuetl uniil mid Aptil. Marseille was now suhiliied 
and the strike wa.s e.ssentially over."" 

But (here were unforeseen consequences of these cold war "vic- 
tories." In supplying the Corsican syndicates willi moiK.*y and su|>poi1. 
die CIA broke the Iasi harrier to unre.stricted Corsican smuggling 0 |kt:i- 
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lions in Marseille. When control over the docks was compounded with 
(he poliiical influence the milieu gained with CIA assistance in 1947, 
conditions were idea) for Marseille's growth as America’s heroin labora- 
tory. Tlic French police later reported that Marseille's first heroin 
laboratories were opened in 1951. only months after the milieu look over 
the waterfront. 

Gaston DclJcrrc and the Socialist party also emerged victorious after 
the 1947 and 1950 strikes weakened the local Communist party. From 
1953 until the present. DcfTcrre and the Socialists have enjoyed an un- 
broken political reign over the Marseille municipal government. The 
Gucrinis seem to have mainiuined a relationship with Marseille's Social- 
ists. Members of the Guerini organization acted as bodyguards and 
campaign workers for local Socialist candidates until the family's down- 
fall in 1967. 

Tilt control of the Guerini broihtrs over Marseille’s heroin indusiry 
was so c«»mplcte that for nearly iwcniy years they were able to impose an 
absolute ban on drug peddling inside France ai the same lime they were 
exporting vast quaniitics of heroin to the United States. With their 
decline in power, due mostly to their unsuccessful vcndelia with Marcel 
Fruncisci in the mid sixties, their embargo on domestic drug trafficking 
became unenforceable, and France developed a drug problem of her 
own.**' 

The Cueiini-Francisci VcmJcua 

From iis very beginning, postwar heroin production in Mat.sciile had been 
so dominated by the Gucrinis. and their operations were so extensive, 
that sonic of their subordinatts. such as Dominique and Jean Venturi, 
canu-d indcpcntUml reputations as major irairickcrs. 

Their only si*iious rival was Mareei Fruncisci, the owner of a hieralive 
inlernaiionai gambling syndicate. Described by ihc Federal Bureau of 
Nareolics a.s a long-time “under.sludy'' to Spirilo and “an iinptiriam figure 
in ilw I'rcneh underworld.""- Fruncisci is also a veieran of the wartime 
resksianee and was awarded four medals for his wartime heroics."^' Al- 
though ilwy coexisted liappily enough iliioughout the 1950s. wlien the 
Gucrinis clearly had (he uppi-r hand. Francisei's growing inllucnee in the 
1960s produced scrittus tenshms. Compciilion over control of some ca- 
sino interests provided tlw spark. A silent war began in 1 965 that conlin- 
ued for three years with little more ihan extended obituary notices in 
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the French press. In the end the Guerinis were decisively defeated — ^wiih 
Antoine himself one of the murdered victims.*^ On June 23, 1967, two as- 
sassins pumped eleven bullets into Antoine Guerini in a Marseille gas 
staiion.*^ Antoine's murder marked the beginning of the end for the Gucr- 
ini dynasty, and Barthdlemy's downfall was not long in coming. 

During Antoine's funeral at Calenzana. Corsica, on July 4, two Mar- 
seille burglars took advantage of the absence of the family retainers to 
break into Antoine's villa and steal family jewelry worth thousands of 
dollars.** Unless Barth^lemy acted quickly to avenge his brother's death 
and catch the burglars, the blow to his prestige would utterly destroy his 
authority over the milieu. Banh^lemy’s rage did not go unnoticed, and on 
July 10 one of the burglars. Jean Paul Mandroyan, returned the jewci.s, 
while the other thief ded to Spain. On July 22 the police found Mandroyan 
shot dead — and a witness reported that he had seen Barthdiemy forcing 
Mandroyan jpio his Mercedes just before the young burglar's murder. On 
August 4 police entered the Guerinis' Club Mddiicrrande and arrested 
Barthdlcmy and his five bodyguards. All sot were armed.®’ 

Banhdiemy's trial began on schedule January 5, 1970, but from the 
beginning the prosecution suffered reverses. In his disiinguishcd black 
suit, carefully trimmed hair, and a red Upel pin indicating his wanime 
decoration, Barthdcmy hardly looked the pan of a desperate gangster. 
On the second day of the trial, the key prosecution witness retracted his 
testimony.*" A road test proved that it was impossible for Banhdiemy’s 
Mercedes to have been the murderer's car. With each day of testimony 
the prosecution's case grew weaker, as the defense attorney demonstrated 
that most of the stale's evidence was circumstantial. In his summation, the 
prosecutor could not liclp admitting his failure and demanded that the 
Guerini gang must be sentenced, not so much because of their possible 
guilt, hut because they were criminal types who wcic a menace to Mar- 
seille."" 

On January 1.^ the jury returned a verdict of guilty: Barth^lcmv re- 
ceived twenty years; his younger brother Pascal and two others, fifteen 
years apiece. Spectators screamed “scandal.” Cries of *‘Thi.s is iusiu-c?” 
were heard. And the defendants themselves shouted "InneKCMt. inniKCiit. 
innocent.”'" 

Why were the Guerinis convicted? There had been serious accus.itions 
against them in the past that could have become solid eases had the 
Ministry of Justice been interested. But the Guerinis were guaranteed 
immunity to local investigations by their relationship with Marseille's 



Socialists. However, by 1967 Socialist party influence had declined sub- 
stantially after a decade of Gaullisi rule. Francisci, according to informed 
French observers, had earned considerable political influence through 
his ^rviccs to the Gaullist government. During the early 1 960s, be had 
helped organize a group of Corsican gangsters known popularly as the 
borbouzes to combat a right-wing terrorist campaign following General 
dc Gaulle’s announcement of Algerian independence. As the owner of 
Paris's most exclusive casino, Cercic Haussmann, Francisci was in daily 
contact with high-ranking government officials.** He is a close personal 
friend of a former Gauilisi cabinet minister and is himself a Gaullist 
provincial counselor in Corsica. 

After the Fall 

In lire aftermath of Banhclemy Oucrini's conviction, the balance of 
power in the Marseille heroin trade has shifted somewhat. The Guerini 
family's declining fortunes arc represented by Pierre, a younger brother, 
and Barthclemy's wife, a former nightclub dancer. The Guerini decline 
has been matched by the growing influence of the Venturi brothers, long- 
time Guerini associates, as well as by Francisci himself. The U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics has labeled Jean Venturi the "major distributor of French 
heroin into the United Slates,” and described his younger broiltcr Dom- 
inique as "his major source of supply."’* The Venturis also seem to have 
inherited the Guerinis' influence with Marseille's Socialist party; dur- 
ing the last election it was their men who served as Mayor Deflerre's 
bodyguards. Interestingly, in February 1972 The blew York Times re- 
fKWied that Dominique Venturi’s contracting firm “is currently redoing the 
Marseille town hall for the city’s ScKtalist Mayor Gaston Defferre.”** 
Although Marcel Franci.sci has publicly denied any involvement in the 
drug traffic, the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics has long identified him a.s the 
man wIm> "organizes the smuggling into France of morphine base pro- 
duced in the Middle East.”’* 

Franci.sci is not the only gangster who is a.ssociatcd with the ruling 
Gaulli.si party. The U.S. Bureau of Narcotic.s believes that the Gau!li.sis 
have replaced corrupt Marseille politicians as the milieu'% most imporianl 
protectors, and some U.S. narcotics ageni.s have become quite concerned 
Over the complicity of high-level French intelligence officials in the nar- 
cotics traffic. 

During the May revolution of 1968, when thousands of students and 
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workers surged ihrough the streets of Paris, barricades were thrown up, 
and government buildings were occupied, General de Gaulle’s govern- 
mem came close lo crumbling. To aid the restoration of public order, 
Jac<|ucs Foccart, the general's lop intelligence adviser, organized five 
thousand men, many of them Corsican and French gangsters, into the 
Service d Action Civique (SAC). While there were known gangsters in 
SAC s rank and file, police ofiicers and top inieliigcncc officials took on 
positions of responsibility within the organization. SAC was assigned such 
tasks as silencing hecklers at pro-GauUisi rallies, breaking up opposition 
demonstrations, and providing bodyguards for cabinet ministers and high 
government oflicials.^* When President Georges Pompidou inspected the 
Concorde supersonic aircraft at l oulouse in August 1971. five hundred 
SAC men turned out to protect him. The same month another five hun- 
dred were mobilized to maintain harmony at the Gaulllsi party’s national 
conveniion,*" In addition. Unli the national police and SDECH (Service 



do Documcnta(iun*Exi«2rieurc ei du Conirc-Hspionagc. a French ei^uival- 
ciU of the CIA ) use SAC to execute “dirty” missions that would compro- 
mise their regular agciiis.** 

In exchange for their serxiccs. SAC men arc proicctcd from police 
investigation and given safe-eonduci passes — necessary for tlieir more 
delicate assignments — which gram them ininuiniiy to siop-and-scarch by 
jxiliec.*'' But ill spiic of SAC'"s proicciion. there arc occasional slipups, 
and according to the U.S, Bnieaii of Narcotics, at least ten SAC gangsters 
were arrested in Fiance canying major sliipmenis of hentin during 1970- 
1971. In the fall of 197U. when the |>olice arrested Serge ('onsiani. a 
tnemher of SAC' in Nice, and charged him with ha\ing smuggled two 
heroin shipments into the United States, he ilireaicncd them, saying. ' Wc 
have pitUeciiiin. mi waicii your sicp.” A Cireiiohle bar pritpricior luiincd 
Mrs. Bonnet was arrested wtih H).5 piiunds of heioin destined for the 
United .Stales in lier car. She is the widow »>f SAC' leader Matlhk-n Ihm- 



net. who ehaiiirered President Pompidou during the I9ft7 eleclitm. In 
Se'pieiulvf 1971 a ntUorunis heroin courier. Ange SiiuonpuVi. was finally 
aiiesii'd after a Swiss lawyer accused the (iaullisi.s of |>i<>lectinu him on 
a prinie-tinie rarlio show. Predictably. Sirmmpieri is a retired harhouzc 
aiul a elost' fiieiul of the ( 1 : 111111 x 1 depiitv who orgaiii/ed the “|raiailcl 
jxitiee” gi'4»up in 1961,*=' 



MtMvover. informed 4>h.M-i vers are convinced that M»me of SI>FCF/s 
i‘tp inleilieence ofiieers have fx'en org:ini/ing narcotics shipments 
l«i the United Slates to linance SAC ojK-ralioos. tiMog SDI’C'F.’s 
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counlctinicllijcnce nel lo prmocl ihcir shipmems. Allhough U.S. Mniolios 
agems working undercover againsl French heroin iraifickers have litlle 
(car of bang nnmasked by the milm. ,hey have become increasingly con- 
cerned abom being discovered by SDECE, In early 1971, (or ekample 
a U.S. undercover narcoiics agenl mei with rcprcscnlaiives of Marseille'^ 
biggest heroin syndicate in a New York Cily hotel room. Posing as an 
American mop,„o. the undercover agenl oBcred in purchase a hundred 
kite of heroin and agreed to pay a lop price. Convinced lhat they were 
dealing with a real American gangsler, ihe Corsican smugglers flew back 
lo Marseille, claicd ai ihcir aucecss, and began lo pul logclbcr the ship- 
nicnl. However, just as they were aboul lo depan for New York and 
walk inio a carefully laid trap, anoiher Corsican gangsler phoned lo warn 
■hem ihal the American ma/iosc, was really a U S. narcoiics agenl In- 
credulous. the smugglers asked ibe iuformanl over the phone. "How do 

you know?" And ihe caller responded, "Colonel passed Ihis in- 

(ormaiion on lo me." According lo informed observers, lhal colonel is a 
bigb-runking SDECE inieliigcncc officer. And. these observers ruefully 
admit, some eorrupl elcmems of SDECE seem lo have done a good job of 
pcHciruiing ilivir undercover network. 

file esienl of SDECE s involvcmem in ihe heroin irade was Anally 
given publu: exposure io November 1971, when a New Jersey proseeolor 
indicled Colonel Faul Fournier, one of SDECE s lop supervisory agems 
(or conspiring lo smuggle forty-five kilos of heroiu inlo ihe United Slales. 
On April 5 a U.S. cusloms inspecior assigned lo ific Eliaabclh, New 
Jersey, waletitoni had discovered die lieroin concealed in u Volkswagen 
snimper and arrested Its owner, a reiiied SDECE agenl named Roger de 
l.miclie. After confessing his role in llie afliiit, de Louclle claimed lhal he 
was only working as a courier for Colonel Fournier.- Allhough Foutnicr-i 
giiih has mil yol been established, bis indieluicnl rated banner headlines 
m the French press anti promptud fojmer liij;lt ranking SUF.CF ollicials 
ni come forward with .some slariliiip iillegalioiis aboul SDECE's involve- 
mclil in the heroin Iraflic.'*' 

Even wall SDECEs cliimle.sliiK. supiuirl. hiiwcver. Maiseille's days 
as Ihe heriuu capilul of Hur..,Kr may be numbered. I lie Cuerinis- ciillupse 
luis llirown <i,Kii die lield lo ymiiiger gimgslers widi hide resiiecl for 
llieir ban on d.up peddling inside France. As nue ol Frai,ce-.s lop police 
oflieials pul II. "1 la.se iKw guys arc guys who don’l follow die rules. 
Wall louglier U.S. suppression eflon, die cost of smuggling goi loii niueli 
(or some ,d diem, .so they u.ik die easy way oul and began lo sell here." 
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Within two years after Antoine Guerini's death and Barth^leoiy’s incar* 
ceraiion, France itself was in the grip of an escalating heroin plague. By 
early 1972 fifteen out of every thousand French army draftees were being 
rejected because of drug addiction, and Marseille itself has an addict 
population estimated at anywhere from five thousand to twenty thousand. 
As France developed a drug crisis of her own, the French government 
dropped its rather blase attitude and declared narcotics “France's num- 
ber-one police problem.” Marseille's police narcotics unit was expanded 
from eight officers in 1969 to seventy-seven only two years later. In early 
1972 the stepped-up police effort scored several spectacular heroin sei- 
zures and prompted speculation in the French press that Marseille's her- 
oin manufacturers might eventually be forced out of business.^^ 

It seems unlikely, however, that French reforms will have any bene- 
ficial impact on America's heroin plague. For Marseille’s problems were 
simply the fin^l blow to a Mcditcrruncun heroin complex already weak- 
ened by a decade of serious setbacks. 

The Decline of the European Heroin Trade, 

and a Journey to the East 

During the 1960s local arrests, internal warfare, and international law 
enforcement activity progressively weakened the Turkcy-haly-Marscillc 
narcotics axis. By the end of the decade, the situation had become so 
serious that the inicrnatkmul narcotics leaders were forced to conduct a 
major reorganization of tiie iralfic. 

In Sicily a costly eight-year battle (1956-1963) between Mafia 
factions — the “old" Mafia and the “new'* Mafia-had reduced the 
“honored society" to its weakest state since the end of World War II. 
The “old" Mafia was made up of traditional rural gangsters, the illiterate 
tyrants who ruled hy fear and exploited the impoverished peasants. In 
contrast, (he “new" Mafia wa.s iiiiracicd by (he modern business mcUiods 
and the inicrnaitonal heroin smuggling thui Lucky Luciano and his Amer- 
ican deportee cohorts had imrodueeJ in the late 1940.-i. In the first three 
years of this war eighteen major niafio.si and eoumlcss minor gunmen 
were eliminated.'^* 

Weakened by the enormous cost in leadership, the feud subsided, but 
it broke out again in 1963 when part of a heroin shipment was stolen by 
a courier enroute to the United Slates. It was a singularly iimpponune 
moment for headline murders, as the Mafia itself was well aware, for a 
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pariiamemary investigating commission was finally looking into the Mafia. 
Even though the honored society's Grand C3ouncil ordered a morator- 
ium for the duration of the inquiry, passions could not be restrained, and 
the murders began again. The fast Alfa Romeo sedans favored by 
mafiosi were being blown up in Palermo with such frequency that the 
mere sight of one parked was enough for the police to clear the street. 

The Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into the Activities of the 
Mafia began in the midst of the explosions, and its reports contained the 
first serious legislative suggestions for combating the venerable society. 
In 1964. fWX) mafioii were arrested in a major sweep and locked up in 
Palermo prison. The good work continued; in 1968, 113 more were 
arrested (though many were subsequently released) and, in May 1971, 
33 of the top leadership were exiled to Filicudi and Linosa islands.'^’ Al- 
though the impact should not be overestimated, these arrests, loeclhcr 
with several major heroin indictments. Iiavc made Sicily a much less 
desirable place for American mafiosi to do business. And since Sicily and 
soutlicrn Italy wore still imponuni transshipment points for Middle 
Eastern morphine and Marseille heroin in the sixties, this weakened the 
overall strength of the TurkcyltalyMarscillc axis. 

Equally imporiam in reducing the imponance of Sicily and Italy in the 
international drug trade wa.s the sudden death of Lucky Luciano. It was 
a timely dcaih. since the Federal Bureau of Narcotics had just arrested, 
in Spain, three of his heroin couriers, who were fifccing a narcotics indict- 
mem in New York. American narcotics agents submitted evidence that 
Luciano had provided liberal travel expenses for their hopscotch flight 
across the Caribbean, and the courts began to consider an indictment 
uguinsi him. The leftist Italian press screamed for his arrest, and par- 
liamentary deputies denounced the govemmem’s laxity. 

While drinking a cup of coffee at Naples airport on the evening of 
January 22. 1962. Luciano suffered a fatal coronary attack. The death 
of the man who had organized the po.siwar heroin trade, kept it running 
apinst considerable adversity, and was thought to be personally respon- 
sible for shipping more than H50 million worth of heroin into the 
United Slates over a sixteen-year period,'-* was an irreplaceable los.s. 
Without Luciano s organizational genius, it became increasingly difltcult 
for Mediterranean smugglers to survive against the growing prcs.surc of 
inlcrnalional law enforcement efforts. 

The most important blow to the Mediterranean heroin complex, how- 
ever. came in 1967, when the Turkish government announced plans to 
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reduce, and eventually abolish, opium production. The U.S. government 
contributed S3 million to build up a special 7S0-man police narcotics 
unit, finance research for substitute crops, and improve the managerial 
efficiency of the government regulatory agency, the Turkish Marketing 
Organization.** Since Turkey's poppy fields were the major source of 
raw materials for Marseille's heroin laboratories, the impact of the Turk- 
ish government’s declaration was obvious. According to analysts at the 
U.S. Bureau of Narcoiics, the Corsican syndicates “saw the handwriting 
on the wall" and quickly realized that they would have to find an alternate 
source of opium if their lucrative drug racket were to survive.*" (By 
early 1972 Turkey had reduced its opium-growing provinces from twenty- 
one to four. And in those areas where poppy production has been pro- 
hibited. "U.S. agents have reported liulc evidence of illicit production, 

. . . and such crops, when found, have been immediately destroyed.*'"" 
Finally, in mi^ 197] the Turkish government announced that it would 
eradicate all opium product'ion by the end of 1972."' (See Map 1 on page 
10.) 

Thus, the internaiiunal heroin trade was at a crossroads in the mid- 
1960s. If it were to continue, a major efiort would be required to reorgan- 
ize the traffic. This could hardly be done by letter or telephone, but would 
necessiiaie the personal intervention of a high-ranking underworld figure. 
As in any other business enterprise, the leaders of organized crime have 
almost nothing to do with daily operations, but are (he only ones who can 
initiate major corporate changes or new enterprises- But while ordinary 
businessmen transact much of their basic negotiations by iclc^onc, cor- 
respondence, and intermediaries, police surveillance and telephone taps 
make this impractical for the tycoons of organized crime. Moreover, 
mafiosi do not sign binding contracts with other ganpiers and can hardly 
take a partner to court if he welshes on a deal. Therefore, it is one of the 
basic characteristics of organized crime that all important deals require a 
meeting of the bosses involved so that they can cAchangc their persona! 
"word of honor.” This need for f:icc-to-facc discussions also explains why 
Mafia leaders have repeatedly cxpo.scd themselves to conspiracy indict- 
nicnfs and banner headlines by arranging large underworld conferences, 
such as the ill-fated 19.57 Apalachin meeting. 

After Luciano's death in 1962. the logical successors to his leadership 
in the narcoiics trade were his two subordinates. Meyer Lansky and Vito 
Genovese. However, in 19.58 Genovese had been indicted for heroin 
Irufl'tcking by a New York court and was later sentenced to fifiecrr years 
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inqiiuonmeot. Although he continued to direct many of his enterprises 
from Atlanta Federal Penitentiary, where he was treated with great 
respect by prisoners and guards alike, he was in no position to conduct 
the reorganization of the narcotics trade."^ Lansky at stxty-six was now 
too old and too carefully watched to repeat his 1949 business trip. And by 
November 1970, when he retired to Israel, he had already turned over 
much of the major decision making to his subordinates."* Thus, by death 
and default, the responsibility logically fell to Santo Trafficanie, Jr. 

Ai age fifty-seven, Trafficanie is one of the most eficctive organized 
crime leaders still operating in the United States. Avoiding the ostenta- 
tious life style of Cadillacs and diamonds that is so aiiractive to many 
mafiosi, Trafficanie cultivates the austerity of the old Sicilian Dons. Bui 
unlike the old Sicilians he manages the organization with reason rather 
than force, and is one of the few major Mafia leaders whose “family" has 
not been torn apart by internal power struggles or vendettas with other 
families.** Despite hU high prestige within the organization, Traificanic’s 
good sense has prevented him from campaigning for a leading position 
on the Mafia’s National Commission. This seU-cfiacing attitude no doubt 
accounts for his personal safety and considerable influence. Through his 
studious avoidance of publicity, he is one of the least-known and most 
underestimated leaders of organized crime. 

Trafficanie himself is reportedly involved in the narcotics traffic only 
at iltc level of financing and crisis management ;,l)e never sees, much less 
handles, any heroin. His organization is so ainighi, and he is so discreet, 
that federal narcotics agents consider him virtually untouchable."^ 
Trafficanic’s territory has been Florida and the Caribbean, where he 
served as one of Meyer Lansky’s chief retainers. During the late 1940s 
and I9S0s Trafficanie was heavily involved in Luciano’s and Lansky’s 
heroin smuggling operations, and after his father's death in 1954, he 
succeeded him a.s Mafia boss of Florida ami fell heir to his relationship 
with Lansky. Trafficanie has always done his best to look after Lansky's 
interests. When Anastasia, the head of Murder, Inc., tried to open a 
competing casino in Meyer Lansky’s Havana in 1 957, Trafficanie 
arranged a friendly meeting with him in New York. An hour after 
Trafficanie checked out of the Park-Shcraion Hotel, three gunmen mur- 
dered Anastasia in the hotel barbershop.** 

lire Cuban revolution in 1959 forced Trafficanie to write off his 
valuable Havana casino operations as a total loss, but this was paiiially 
compensated for by the subequent flood of Cuban refugees to Miami. 
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His association with leading Cuban gan^ters and corrupt politicians when 
he was living in Havana enabled him to expand his control over the 
Florida boUia lottery, a Cuban numbers game, which became enormously 
lucrative when the refugees started pouring into Florida in 1960.*^ By 
recruiting Cubans into Trafficante’s organization to expand the bolita 
lottery, organized crime may have acquired a new group of narcotics 
couriers and distributors who were unknown to American police or 
Interpol. With Latin couriers, new routes could be opened up, bringing 
European heroin into Miami through Latin America. 

Tlie Maha's transfer of narcotics importation and distribution to its 
new Cuban associates has caused some confusion in the press; many 
analysis have misinterpreted the appearance of Cuban and South Ameri' 
can couriers and distributors to mean that organized crime has given up 
the heroin trade. The Justice Department’s “Operation Eagle” revealed 
^o(nvlhing of this new organization when, in June 1970, 350 federal nar- 
cotics agents made 139 arrests “in the largest federal taw enforcement 
operation ever conducted against a single narcotics distribution ring.” 
Although the arrests were carried out in ten cities, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics stated that all five of the ringleaders were Spanish-speaking and 
three were Cubans residing in Miami.** In addition, federal authorities 
report that bulk heroin seizures in the Miami area have increased 100 
percent during 1971, indicating that the beachfront city has remained a 
major distribution hub.** 

While the recruitment of Cuban gangsters may have solved the prob- 
L*ms with couriers and distributors, the Matia still had to fmd an alter- 
native source of morphine base and, if possible, a reserve source of heroin 
to protect itself in case of problems in Marseille and Europe. Tlicrc 
were a number of alternatives, among which Southeast Asia was the most 
promising. While Mexico had been refining small amounts of low-grade, 
hrownish-eolored heroin for a number of years, she had never been able 
to prtxlucc the hne white powder demanded by American addicts. Though 
India and Afghanistan had some lively local opium smuggling, they had 
no connections with the international criminal syndicates. But Souiltcasi 
Asia was busily growing more than 70 percent of the world's illicit opium, 
and the Chinese laborulorie.s in Hong Kong were producing some of the 
fmcsi heroin in the world. Moreover, entrenched Corsican syndicates 
based ill Vietnam and Laos had been regularly supplying the inicmaiional 
markets, including Marseille and Hong Kong, with opium and morphine 
base for almost a decade. Obviously this was an area ripe for expansion. 
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In 1947. when Lucky Luciano wanted to use Havana as a narcotics 
transfer point, he went there personally. And just before Marseille em- 
barked on large-scale heroin production for the American market in 
1951-1952. Meyer Lansky went to Europe and met with Corsican 
leaders in Paris and on the Riviera. 

So, in 1968. in the time-honored tradition of the Mafia, Santo Traffi- 
canic, Jr., went to Saigon, Hong Kong, and Singapore.*** 
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